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The United States in the World War, by John Bach McMaster. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1918. Pp.485. 

The publication of this book is a pleasure to historians, but it 
is a pleasure commingled with some measure of incredulity and 
hesitancy. At first sight such work must seem to be too hurriedly 
written, too premature for a correct historical presentation. The 
events are too vital, too near to all to be viewed with fairness. 
These fears have some basis in the present work — they must have. 
Nevertheless, the joy it gives is real. The difficulties of such a 
task as the author sets himself to must be understood if justice 
be dealt. It has passed into a proverb that history is written 
a generation after the events. Prejudices and overpowering feel- 
ings, often frantic eagerness, scorch with flame a cold, logical 
judgment. This is true today as it has ever been. What truly 
sound evidence can be examined ? Evidence we have unmeasured, 
but it does not entirely satisfy. Newspapers and magazines for 
current opinion, diplomatic publications for the statement of in- 
ternational relations. It is their business to be so, but, alas, are 
they? The learned professor of Pennsylvania realized all this 
and set to work to sift the false from the true, to give a clear, 
concise, impartial account of the War of Wars. The work is as 
true and just as it could be; it reflects historical acumen, and the 
reader will find it worthy of such an illustrious pen. There are 
too many publications instigated by bias or hate, and it is a relief 
for sane Americans to read the United States in the World War. 

The author begins this history with June 29, 1914, and ends 
with the withdrawal of Russia and Roumania from the war. It 
is important to note that no military operations are treated. This 
is not surprising. Accuracy in military matters in war times is 
an anomaly. The author confines himself to relations between 
the warring nations and the United States — the antagonism to the 
war on the one hand and the patriotic ardor of the great majority 
on the other. Some idea of the work can be obtained if the 
chapter headings are recorded and something of their contents 
discussed. Under chapter 1, "The Opening of the World War," 
the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and the 
strained relations this event caused between Serbia and Austria 
are narrated. In rapid succession, but with concision, the en- 
trance of Germany, France, Russia, Belgium, and England are 
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treated, the author quoting from the Russian Orange Book No. 4, 
the British Blue Paper No. 2, the French Yellow Book No. 39, 
and the Austrian Red Book No. 20. "Pro-German Propaganda- 
Belgium Relief," chapter 2, explains itself, but it is striking to 
note that there is no mention of pro-Ally propaganda. Such, it 
would seem, ought to be considered. Its existence is unquestion- 
able. Such an omission may be condoned, but a treatment of it 
by McMaster would be illuminating. 

In chaper 3, the difficult question of neutral trade is treated at 
length: "Trade between neutral nations in neutral bottoms was 
now no longer regarded as presumably innocent; the final desti- 
nation of the cargo determined its innocence; the accepted list of 
contraband articles was grealty extended, and our vessels, seized 
on the high seas, were taken into ports for examination and often 
detained for weeks before they were released," by the British 
Navy. Particular cases and the necessary communication with 
Great Britain which grew out of them are treated at length. The 
right of Great Britain to visit and search American or neutral 
vessels was conceded, but the United States could not permit, 
without protest, American ships or cargoes to be taken into British 
ports, there to search for evidence of contraband. The conse- 
quence of the interference with our ships and our mail, and the 
peaceful ending, hold the attention of the reader by their thorough- 
ness. Passing over the chapters, "Submarine Frightfulness," 
"Lusitania Notes," an "Embargo Demanded," chapters teeming 
with interest, let us note chapter 7, "Treacherous Acts of German 
Officials." Under this heading the aiding of German cruisers by 
false clearance papers of vessels, placing bombs in allied ships, 
procuring passports for German reservists and the work of Franz 
von Papen, Werner Horn, Captain Boy-Ed, Von Bernstorff, the 
work of the ubiquitous, illusive Providence Journal are sketched, 
not only here but especially here. The interest is centered around 
the aforesaid journal, and perhaps there is a haze which is not 
lifted. The prudent who favor a tardy assent are not satisfied. 
The statement of its work is clear enough, but we feel that some- 
thing is lacking. 

In the chapter, "Sinking without Warning," the contrary re- 
ports of allied and Germanic sources are clearly set forth with 
reference to the liner Arabic. The German note delivered by 
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Bernstorff to the Secretary of State declared that a submarine on 
August 19, 1915, stopped the British liner Dunshy south of Kin- 
sale, intending to sink her by gun fire, when the steamer Arabic 
appeared, having neither flag nor neutral markings, altered her 
course and steamed towards the subsea boat with the intention of 
ramming it. The British officers on the Arabic declared that the 
Arabic did not intend to ram the U-boat. Similar conditions 
existed in the Ancona case and many others. The author also 
treats under separate headings, "Preparedness and Pacifists," 
"Plots and Crimes on Sea and on Land," "The Peace Notes," 
"Diplomatic Relations," "We Enter the War," "The Call to the 
Colors," "German Intrigue," "Rationing and Fighting," and the 
"International Peace Debate." 

The presentation of the author is precise and concise, but at 
times it becomes tedious. This effect possibly follows from his 
concision and the number of current sources quoted, but this 
defect is a blur, not a blotch. His arrangment of facts, as far as 
temporal propinquity will admit, is noteworthy. The variant 
sources are placed side by side, and the reader is enticed to de- 
cide. Accurate decision in all cases is out of the question. Time 
alone will tell, but the opinion of legislators, and that of the great 
majority of the people, settle the matter for the present. 

Despite the lack of treatment of the effect of the pro- Ally prop- 
aganda, which is of much interest and importance in its purpose 
and consequence and result, despite the fact that the book is at 
times hard to peruse, it is of value to educated Americans. It was 
written by a student of history, not by a zealous apologist, and it 
breathes a candor that does honor to the learned writer. He has 
labored to present a summary of those intricate international re- 
lations that others have accumulated slowly and with a hazard 
at the truth. It is concise, as accurate as possible, and well worth 
the reading. 

William Lennartz, C.S.C., Litt.D. 



America among the Nations, by H. H. Powers. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1918. Pp. 376. 

This book was first published in the latter part of 1917, when 
the world was in the midst of war and when the problems of 
nationalities, boundaries, policies, and similar questions were 



